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The proposals which have been ignored and treated as non-existent 
are those which provide for popular control over the legislature as well 
as the executive. This subject is despatched as follows : " The saving 
element in its theory [that underlying the executive budget's] is ultimate 
popular control. Any government under effective popular control would 
be accepted as democratic. But no feasible scheme has been proposed 
in theory for the exercise of popular control." This statement does 
violence to the facts. If it had been said that the author himself 
makes no such provision in his ' ' new view ' ' , that no advocate of the 
" legislative budget" has made provision for popular control, that not 
a single advocate of government by boards and commissions has made 
such a proposal, that none of the changes in statutes and constitutions 
to the present time have dealt with the subject — the statement would 
have had the ring of historic accuracy. But the fact is that proponents 
of the executive budget are the only ones who have proposed a method 
of popular control. Their only reason for making proposals which 
look toward locating and defining responsibility has been to enable the 
people to know what they are voting for or against when an appeal is 
made to them. Furthermore, the proponents of the executive budget 
have gone so far as to say that until such provision is made, no form of 
budget procedure can give us responsible government. 

The gist of the author's preachment is this : "Without any feasible 
scheme of enforcing responsibility to the electorate we have made our 
government irresponsible — a constitutional autocrat for a definite term 
without any possibility of control. ' ' Since we cannot have responsible 
government, then a decentralized administration under independent 
boards and commissions is a thing to be preferred. Therefore a budget 
procedure must be devised which will perpetuate this form of irre- 
sponsible government. If the American people are ready to accept 
the conclusion that we cannot have responsible government, then the 
author's proposal is to be commended. 

Frederick A. Cleveland. 

Norwood, Massackusbtts. 

France Facing Germany. By GEORGES CLEMENCEAU, trans- 
lated by Ernest Hunter Wright. New York, E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 1919. — xxix, 396 pp. 

This book is made up of two speeches, delivered in 1908 and 191 1, 
and a number of newspaper articles published in L' Homme Libre, 
from May, 1913, to December, 19 14, and in D Homme Enchaini, 
from October, 1914, to May, 1916. Clemenceau's paper having been 
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suppressed on account of its bitter criticism of the policies of the gov- 
ernment, the Free Man became over night the Man in Chains but, 
nevertheless, remained very free indeed. It is much to be regretted 
that the articles do not continue as far as November 13, 1917, when 
Clemenceau, after the fall of the Painleve cabinet, had to drop the pen 
of the journalist to take the helm, " not to play politics ", as he said 
in his first speech before the Chamber of Deputies after having ac- 
cepted the premiership, "but to Wage War!" The title of the 
book, France Facing Germany, might better read Clemenceau Facing 
Germany. But after all, is not this grand, old man, with his many 
failings and splendid virtues, a true personification of dauntless 
France ? 

A man of Clemenceau's caliber is a rare exception, but he exhibits, 
nevertheless, the principal characteristics of the French race. Born in 
Mouilleron-en-Pareds, in that ultra-conservative province, La Vendee, 
where, after the Revolution the royalists waged for nearly twenty years 
a merciless and hopeless guerilla war against the revolutionary " blues ", 
he comes of good old blue stock. His forbears for three centuries 
followed the same calling, that of country doctors, in the same spot, 
thus showing that deep attachment to the profession and the soil that 
is so typically French. 

The Gallo- Celts of the western coast have been called the most 
French of the French; they are idealistic, critical, passionately fond 
of their personal freedom, born fighters, obstinate and tenacious. The 
dominating, controlling sentiment in Clemenceau's life is patriotism, 
which takes in him a peculiarly tender form ; he loves France as one 
loves a woman. At the beginning of his political career he saw his 
country defeated and torn. He is the last survivor of the deputies 
who in 187 1 protested in the Bordeaux Assembly against the cession 
of Alsace-Lorraine and refused to accept the accomplished fact. The 
humiliation of his country had, in his mind, been brought about by 
political conditions against which he fought all his life. On the other 
hand, he never forgot the ever-present menace of Germany ; although 
not a militarist by any means, he never let pass an occasion of warning 
his fellow-countrymen of the necessity of preparedness. Both of the 
speeches at the beginning of the volume and the articles written before 
the war sound this note : 

It is the first law of people that they must defend the heritage of their past 
and for this must establish a force which inspires serious thoughts in the 
invader of yesterday whom fate urges to begin to-morrow We have 
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been vanquished, but we are victims who are resolved to live not in sub- 
jection to the conqueror but in the honorable independence of thought and 
action of which our ancestors made the history of France. 

On the eve of the war the tone changes ; it is cooler with the coolness of 
the resolute man under fire ; thenceforward his articles are watchful 
of all that appears to hamper the carrying on of the war to a success- 
ful end. But if he calls to account the leaders who fail in what he 
considers their duty , with what admiration does he speak of the poilu I 
What excellent examples of unbending energy does he give to those 
behind the lines ; with what scathing irony does he flay the hypocritical 
declarations of the enemy or the weakness of certain neutrals ! The 
book is a faithful account of the reactions of the French nation under 
the frightful pressure of the war, but never at any time do we find a 
hint of discouragement. 

The soldiers of the year II were astonishing products of French nature. 
Our silent sons whom, even yesterday, I could not look at without having 
words of pity rising sometimes to my lips, have reached and passed them 
at one bound. . . . The whole people of France is in arms, proud to have 
thrown off the heavy weight of the common things of life for the mag- 
nificent enthusiasms of disinterested ardour. . . . We'll carry on, we 
must, it is the "God wills it " in this great last crusade of civilization against 
savagery; " we must " is the cry of the man who falls; "we must " is the 
sple thought of the soldier who stays crouching in the pit of a shell hole; 
' * we must ' ' is the word of command of the soldier and that of his chiefs 
also in all the grades of the service ; for those behind the lines our word 
of command is the same, •' we must ". Shame on the man who does not 
understand the word. 

And when at the end of 1915, the German Kaiser begins his " chirp- 
ing for peace", it is to a, poilu that Clemenceau refers him, to Sergeant 
Poissonnier, whom he met in one of his many trips to the front : 

You will find him fresh and rosy, your Majesty, smiling and merry as 
could be desired. 

I should recommend patience to him as you have to your own men, but 
only to hold him back, not to urge him on. 

He is trying to sleep like your own men under the fire of machine gun 
and cannon, in the muddy pools of the trenches, and he sleeps and wakes 
contented, because the enormous catastrophe which you inaugurated has 
given him the firm consciousness of a magnificent destiny, for which he 
and his comrades had not believed they were born. Under the bombs 
and among the corpses I could say nothing to him because he inspired in 
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me the respect of great things simple in their grandeur. Foolish en- 
couragement, even at the moment of leave taking, might have lighted a 
flame of indignation in his eyes. 

Above all he would have been convulsed with laughter at the mere 
question "Aren't you tired ?" 

Clemenceau's /0*7# is not downhearted like Barbusse's, but he is none 
the less true. 

Speaking of the dominating figures of the Peace Conference, some 
one has said : " At the two poles we see Wilson, an idealist, Clemen- 
ceau, a realist, and in between, Lloyd George, an opportunist ". At 
first sight it sounds like a rather clever fore-shortening of the three 
men ; in reality it is nothing but a superficial epigram ; Clemenceau is 
an idealist in the same degree as Wilson, if not in the same way. In 
France Facing Germany, the peculiar form of Clemenceau's idealism 
is what strikes us most, not because it is Clemenceau's, but because 
it is French. 

The absolute ideal is not given to man; we know that but too well. The 
most ignorant among us has received assurances that what we call truth 
is but an elimination more or less complete of errors. In the hour of crisis 
modesty is imposed upon our declarations. Do you not admire the way 
in which everyone, at the first sign of the general peril, tacitly took for his 
dominant principle the obligation to subordinate everything to duties so 
all-important that they pass even beyond the interests of the country, 
because the future of the race is involved in them? 

This extraordinarily keen perception of the relativity of things has ele- 
ments of sadness and of grandeur ; it shows a remarkable development 
of humanity. People who read this book as a historical document will 
be disappointed ; but the psychologist will find in it enlightenment on 
the itat d'dme of the French during a most important period of their 
history. 

As a writer, Clemenceau is, in turn, classic and romantic — classic in 
the way he handles irony and personal satire, romantic in his discussion 
of ideas. This gives to his style two different forms, the one incisive and 
admirably clear, the other heavier and sometimes rather involved. In 
his daily articles these two manners are intermixed, giving an impres- 
sion of passages of forceful eloquence followed by flashes of irony, 
harshness and even jest. The style of Clemenceau, the orator, is quite 
different from that of Clemenceau, the journalist. It is simpler, 
clearer, more direct. He speaks very much as one fences; having 
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before him an audience he wishes to convince, he does not indulge in 

digression, never strays from the point but takes hold of his auditors 

and dominates them masterfully. 

Mr. Ernest Hunter Wright has done justice to the difficult text he 

had to translate. The English version gives the same impression as 

the French, so far as the differences between the two languages permit 

the transference of the spirit and form of the original. 

P. dk Bacourt. 
Columbia University. 

Greece before the Conference. By " POLYBIUS ". London, 
Methuen and Company, Limited, 1918. — xxvi, 116 pp. 

This is perhaps the most authoritative book that has yet appeared 
on the subject of the claims of Greece to regions which, as having 
been for centuries largely inhabited by Greeks, should long since have 
formed part of the Kingdom of Greece. The author, who veils his 
personality under the name of " Polybius", is evidently fully conversant 
with the diplomacy of Greece throughout the war, and probably the 
most illuminating chapters in the book are those which deal with Italy's 
attitude toward Greece. 

At the very beginning he recognizes that Greece's enemies and de- 
tractors within the Entente wished her to be kept out of the war and 
were, therefore, subtly aiding and abetting Constantine, the proven 
enemy of the Entente and the warm supporter of Germany's schemes 
in the Balkans and the East. This jealous hostility still aims at belit- 
tling Greece's achievement, emphasizing her delay in entering the war 
and her desertion of her ally, Serbia, although for both of these mis- 
takes Constantine and his entourage of courtiers and army officers edu- 
cated in Germany were entirely responsible. They were utterly repudi- 
ated by the Greek people not only after the dethronement of Constan- 
tine but in the two elections of 1915, when they chose " Venizelos 
and war " as against " Constantine and peace". Those who remem- 
ber the effect of the slogan, " He kept us out of war", will appreciate 
that not only Venizelos but the Greek people must have felt that right 
was on the side of the Allies. Greece contribued far more troops to 
the Balkan front than any other one nation, and their courage and 
effectiveness were rated highly by the British and French generals. 
Unfortunately, little mention of their achievements found its way into 
the American newspapers, though the orders of the day often testified 
to their bravery. 



